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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI 
CONFERENCE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Ata Conference of Friends, on the subject of 
Scripture Instruction, held at Cincinnati, on 
Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 10th, 1861, in pur- 
suance of the following call: [already pub- 
lished in the Review. ] 


[Elijah Coffin was appointed temporary Chair- 
man.]} 

The Chairman, on taking his seat, briefly allud- 
ed to the object of the Conference and its import- 
ance to the welfare of our Society, and said he 
believed that the interest of Friends in the 
cause of First-day Schools for Scriptural In- 
struction, was increasing in other Yearly Meet- 
ings as well as in his own. He hoped that this 
Conf: rence would give additional impulse to the 
good work, and would draw out the different 
means used among Friends to promote Scrip- 
tural knowledge, as embracing other labor than 
ordinary First-day School teaching. The prin- 
cipal object of our gathering was to strengthen 
and aid one another. Let us, therefore, crave 
that the Divine blessing may rest upon our de- 
liberations. While in a Conference of this 
nature, due regard should be paid to order and 
propriety of discussion, he hoped that all our 
proceedings might he marked by the beautiful 
order and simplicity of our own Society, and 
that the business would be conducted in a digni- 
fied manner, becoming the seriousness and im- 
portance of the subject. He also proposed that 
each session be opened by reading a portion of 
Holy Scripture, followed by an interval of si- 
lence. 
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The 15th Uhapter of John was then read by 
the Secretary. 

The Chairman then suggested that for a per- 
manent organization of the Conference, a com- 
mittee be appointed by the meeting to retire for 
consultation and propose the names of suitable 
Friends to constitute a Chairman, three Secre- 
taries and a Treasurer. : 

This proposition having been acceded to, the 
following named Friends were appointed a No- 
minating Committee for that service, viz: 
[names omited.] 

The Committee to nominate officers for the 
Conference proposed the following, who being 
severally approved by the meeting, were accord- 
ingly appointed to the respective stations, viz : 


For Chairman. 
Francis T. Kina, of Baltimore, Md. 


Secretaries. 


Cuar.es F. Corrtrn, of Richmond, Ind. 
Davip JupKIns, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry T. Woon, of New Bedford, Mass. 


Treasurer. 

Wm. d. Taytor, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tuomas W. Lapp, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
appointed Recorder. 

The Chairman made a few general remarks 
upon the business which would be likely to claim 
the attention of the Conference, and suggested 
the propriety of appointing a Committee to pre- 
pare and present business in order. 

A member proposed that the friends previous- 
ly appointed to nominate officers, be constituted 
a Business Committee, which was united with, 
and they were appointed accordingly. 

The evening session was opened by one of the 
Secretaries reading a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

[Rules for the government of the Conference 
were adopted. 

The Chairman stated that the first subject 
offered by the business Committee for considera- 
tion, was “ The most efficient method of conduet- 
ing First-day Schools for Scriptural instric- 
tion.” He opened the discussion bya few 
general remarks on First-day Schools and their 
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object—also, upon the organization and charac-' however, had been appointed of late to assist 
ter of these Schools among Friends in England the teachers in each class, and under this sys- 
and America. |tem the intere-ts and’ prosperity of the schools 
Charles F. Coffin, of Richmond, in remarking ‘ had inereased. 
upon the general subject before us, and the ne-! B. W. Beesley, of Philadelphia, said that the 
cessity of earnestness in the work, referred to! school with which he was connected, was inde- 
the superior usefulness and efficiency of such pendent of the Monthly Meeting, and was com- 
schools as were under the care of an active,! posed in part of children not members of our 
earnest Superintendent, to those that were con-! Society. Some teachers use a question book, 
trolled by Monthly Meeting Committees without ' prepared by a Friend of Philadelphia; but most 
this personal oversight. | of them confine themselves to direct questioning 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, of Michigan, in allu-'from Scripture; selecting portions both from 
sion to the fact that Friends’ First-day Schools the Old and New Testaments in order to vary 
in England are of a Missionary character, said the exercises. Efforts were also made to unite 
that she believed great care was taken in that'and endear teachers and scholars, and to pro- 
land, to give Friends’ children a thorough! mote a familiar interchange of thought and {eel- 
grounding in the Bible. In their Boarding! ing between them. 
Scheols, both in England and Ireland, the Serip-| Henry T. Wood, from New Bedford, Mass., 
tures were used as a text-book and diligently | gave a brief account of a First-day School there, 
studied, especially in reference to the fulfilment} which had been continued for about 30 years, 
of Prophecy, on the plan proposed by Joseph 'and in which he had been engaged as a teacher 
John Gurney. Recitations from the Bible were! upwards of sixteen years. They had been very 
regularly held on First-days, and in the middle | successful in the early history of the school in 
of the week. At Ackworth, where she was a! retaining the scholars under a thorough system 
teacher, 16 hours a week were devoted to Bible | of instruction until a good knowledge of Scrip- 
studies. | ture had been gained, and some of these pupils 
Murray Shipley,. of Cincinnati, detailed the | had since become ornaments of Society. He at- 
method of a friend who taught children very | tached great importance to well directed efforts 
successfully, by dividing the subject into minor| to retain pupils in the schools until a good 
and clear points. He thought there was too| knowledge of Scripture history and of the Bible 
little system with many teachers, and too| had been obtained. 


great a disposition to preach to the pupils rather To be continued.) 
than by endeavoring to acquire an aptness in —_—_——~<—--__—_ 
teaching, to proceed with simplicity, and at the For Friends’ Review. 


same time with clearness and method. He 


: ° THE PAULICIANS. 
thought great attention should be paid to the use 


of illustrations in teaching, ever bearing in mind “* Ye did run well, who did hinder you?" 
the necessity of constant repetition of all lessons} In J. 8. Rowntree’s inquiry into Macaulay’s 
taught. portraiture of George Fox, a concise and inter- 


Sarah Smith, of Milton, Indiana, said on first 
coming from England to this country, she learn- 
ed, with some surprise, of the establishment of 
First-day Schools for Friends’ children,with some 
prejudice against them. She determined to 
judge for herself, and after attending such 
schools, she at once recognized their necessity 
and had from that time, sixteen years ago, been 
herself a teacher. The theme upon which she 
most dwelt was the prophecies relating to our 
Saviour, and their fulfilment. Her experience 
was decidedly in favor of teaching the simple 
letter of Scripture. 

Aaron Hunt, of Fairfield, Ohio, gave some ac- 
count of their schools. In conducting them, 
they had found it most useful to organize by the 
appointment of a Superintendent, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The routine of the schools was 
similar, or but little varied from that described 
by others here. A difficulty with which they 
have had to contend was, the absence of older 
Friends from the schools, as he believed their 
presence and active countenance were materially 
advantageous. Committees of older Friends, 


esting notice of the Paulicians is introduced, in 
the words of Neander, sufficiently extended to 
illustrate the subject he is speaking of, (Friends’ 
Review, page 258.) J. 8. R. could, doubtless, 
have said more about that interesting people, but 
probably to avoid diverting the attention of his 
hearers by a long digression, he preferred the 
concise notice he has given. As there are some 
points in the history of that people furnished by 
other writers that seem of special interest at the 
present time, when professors of Christianity 
appear to be “ halting between two opinions” on 
the lawfulness or expediency of war, the follow- 
ing account of the ancient Paulicians, taken, 
principally, from ‘‘ The history of the Church,” 
published by the London Religious Tract Society, 
may be acceptable to some of the readers of the 
Review : 

About the year 660, a new sect arose in the 
East, the accounts of which are far more seanty 
than a writer of real Church-history would wish. 
Constantine, a person who dwelt in Mananalis, 
an obscure town in the neighborhood of Samo- 
sata, entertained a deacon, who, having been a 
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prisoner among the Mahometans, had returned 
from captivity, and received from the same 
deacon the gift of the New Testament in the 
original language. The growing ignorance of the 
laity rendered a great part of them incapable of 
reading the Scriptures; and many began to 
think themselves excluded from such an exercise 
of the mind ; and the clergy, both in the East and 
the West, encouraged this apprehension. But 
Constantine made the best use of the deacon’s 
present. He studied the sacred oracles, and ex- 
ercised his own understanding upon them. He 
formed to himself a plan of divinity from the 
New Testament; and, as Paul is the most sys- 
tematic of the apostles, Constantine attached 
himself to his writings with peculiar attention. 
That Constantine was in possession of the genuine 
text was acknowledged by all; a remarkable 
circumstance, even in that early day. Amidst 
the thousand frauds and sophisms of the times, 
the copy in Constantine’s hands had escaped the 
adulteration by whicb many others had suffered. 

The enemies of the Paulicians say that they 
took the name from some unknown teacher ; but 
there seems scarcely a doubt they took it from 
Paul himself. For Constantine gave himself the 
name of Sylvanus; his disciples were called 
Titus, Timothy, Tychicus, the names of the apos- 
tles’ fellow-laborers ; and the names of the apos- 
tolic churches were given to the congregations 
formed by the labors of Constantine, now Syl- 
vanus, and his associates in Armenia and Cappa- 
docia. 

By their enemies they were called Gnostics, 
but there seems better reasons for considering 
them originals; there appears evidence of their 
having originated from a heavenly influence, 
which was teaching and converting them; and 
that, in them, we have one of those extraordi- 
nary effusions of the Divine Spirit by which the 
knowledge of Christ, and the practice of godli- 
ness are kept alive in the world. 

The writings and lives of the eminent teachers 
of the Paulicians are totally lost. In what light 
they would have appeared had those materials 
been preserved we may infer from the fact 
that we know nothing of these men but from the 
pens of their enemies. Hence, too, we may in- 
fer they were accounted skeptics because, as 
stated by Neander, they held to the spiritual 


nature of the water, the flesh and the blood of 


Christ. 

This people were also perfectly free from 
image-worship, which pervaded the East. They 
were simply Scriptural in the use of what are 
called the sacraments ; they disregarded relics, 
and all the fashionable equipage of superstition ; 
they knew no other mediator but the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Sylvanus preached with great success. Pontus 
and Cappadocia, regions once renowned for 
Christian piety, were again enlightened through 
his labors. He and his associates were distin- 
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guished from the clergy of that day by their 
Scriptural names, modest titles, zeal, knowledge, 
activity and holiness. 
diffused over the provinces of Asia Minor; six 
of the principal of them were called by the 
names of those to whom Paul addressed his 
epistles ; and Sylvanus resided in the neighbor- 
hood of Colonia, in Pontus. 
growing importance of the sect, the Greek 


Their congregations were 


Roused by the 


Emperors began to persecute the Paulicians 


with the most sanguinary severity; and, under 
Christian forms and names, they re-acted the 
persecutions of Galerius and Maximin. 
ordered the Paulicians, under the names, Mon- 


They 


tanists and Manicheans, to be capitally punish- 


ed ; and their books, wherever found, to be com- 
mitted to the flames; also, that if any person 
was found to have secreted them, he was to be 
put to death, and his goods confiscated. 
religion, in all ages, hates the light, and sup- 


False 


ports itself by persecution, not by instruction ; 


while the real truth, as it is in Jesus, shuns 


neither the /ight of Scripture, nor that derived 


from other sources, but exhibits that light plain- 


ly to the world, by a daily walk, answerable to 
the requisitions of the truth. 

A Greek officer, named Simeon, armed with 
imperial authority, came to Colonia and appre- 
hended Sylvanus and a number of his disciples. 
Stones were put into the hands of these last, and 
they were required to kill their pastor, as the 
price of their forgiveness. A person named 
Justus, was the only one of the number who 
obeyed; and he stoned to death the father of 
the Paulicians, who had labored twenty-seven 
years. Justus sigualized himself still more by 
betraying his brethren ; while Simeon, struck, no 
doubt, with the evidences of divine grace ap- 
parent in the sufferers, embraced, at length, the 
faith he came to destroy, gave up the world, 
preached the Gospel, and died a martyr. For 
a hundred and fifty years, these servants of Christ 
endured the horrors of persecution with Christian 
patience and meekness ; and if the acts of their 
martyrdom, their preaching, and their lives, were 
distinctly recorded, there seems no doubt that 
this people would appear to have resembled those 
whom the church justly reveres as having suf- 
fered in the behalf of Christ during the first three 
centuries of our era. In all this time the power 
of the Divine Spirit seems to have been with 
them, and they practiced the precepts of the 
thirteenth chapter of the Romans, as well as 
believed and felt the precious truths contained in 
the doctrinal chapters of the same epistle. The 
blood of the martyrs was, in this case, as former- 
ly, the seed of the Church; a succession of 
teachers and congregations arose, and a person 
named Sergius, who labored among them thirty- 
three years, is acknowledged by the bigoted 
historians to have been a man of extraordinary 
virtue. The persecution had, however, some 
intermissions ; till at length Theodora, the same 
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empress who fully established image-worship, 
exerted herself beyond any of her predecessors 
against them. Her inquisitors ransacked the 
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times persecuted by the reigning powers. Even 
to the end of the seventeenth century, they still 
existed about the valleys of Mount Hemus. Of 


Lesser Asia in search of these sectaries, and she | their religious history during this period, I find 
is computed to have killed by the gibbet, by| nothing, and in our days they seem to have 
fire, and by sword, a hundred thousand persons. ! nothing more of the Paulician amongst them 


We have brought down the scanty history of 
this people to about the year 845. To undergo 
constant and severe persecutions with Christian 
meekness, and to render both to God and to 
Cesar their dues all the time, at once require and 
evince the strength of real grace. Of this the 
Paulicians seem to have been possessed till the 
period just mentioned. They remembered the 
declaration of Rev. xiii. 10. “ He that killeth 
with the sword, will be killed by the sword : here 
is the faith and patience of the saints.” Let 
Christians believe, rejoice in God, patiently suf- 
fer, return good for evil, and still obey their 
temporal rulers so far as they can within the 
limits prescribed by an enlightened conscience. 
These weapons have ever been found too hard 
for the adversary ; the church has grown exceed- 
ingly wherever they have been faithfully handled, 
and the power of the Gospel has prevailed. This 
was the case very eminently with the church in 
the cra of Dioclesian’s persecution. She not 
only out-lived the storm, but also, under the con- 
duct of Providence, became externally as well as 
internally superior to her enemies. If the 
Paulicians had continued to act thus, similar 
consequences might have been rationally expect- 
ed. But faith and patience failed at length. 
We are ignorant of the steps by which they were 
gradually betrayed into a secular spirit. About 
the year 845, they slew two persecutors, a 
governor and a bishop; and a soldier called 
Carbeas, who commanded the guards in the im- 
perial armies, that he might revenge his father’s 
death, who had been slain by the Inquisitors, 
formed a band of Paulicians, who renounced 
their allegiance to the Emperor, negotiated with 
the Mahometan powers, and, by their assistance, 
endeavored to establish the independence of 
their sect. 

War being now engaged in earnestly, between 
the Paulicians and the Greek church, successes 
and reverses marked the course of the unholy 
struggle. In the issue, however, the Paulician 
general was slain ; the Paulician fortress Tephrice 
was reduced, and the power of the rebels was 
broken, though a number of them in the moun- 
tains, by the assistance of the Arabs, preserved an 
uncomfortable independence. The ferocious ac- 
tions of the /ater Paulicians show that while they 
had lost the spirit of true religion ; their schemes 
of worldly ambition were likewise frustrated. And 
similar consequences, in more recent ages, may 
be found to have resulted from political methods 
of supporting the Gospel. A number of this 
sect, about the middle of the eighth century, 
had been transplanted into Thrace, and subsisted 
there for ages, sometimes tolerated, at other 





than the name. Some have supposed that the 
Waldenses owe their origin to the Paulicians, 
but this is not supported by good authority. 

On the whole, we have seen, in general, satis- 
factory proof of the work of divine grace in Asia 
Minor, commencing in the latter end of the 
seventh century, and extended to the former 
part of the ninth century. But where secular 
politics begin, there the simplicity of vital godli- 
ness ends. When the Paulicians began to rebel 
against the established Government; to return 
evil for evil ; to mingle with the Heathen and 
the Mahometans, and to defend their own re- 
ligion by arms, negotiations and alliances, they 
ceased to become the light of the world and the 
salt of the earth. Such they had been for more 
than a hundred and eighty years, adorning and 
exemplifying the real Gospel, by a life of faith, 
hope and charity, and by the preservation of the 
truth in a patient course of suffering, looking for 
true riches and honor in the world to come. But 
when secular maxims began to prevail amongst 
them, they shone for a time, as heroes and 
patriots in the false glare of human praise, but 
they lost the solidity of true honor, as all have 
done in all ages, who have descended from the 
grandeur of the passive spirit of conformity to 
Christ, and have preferred to that spirit the low 
ambition of earthly greatness. H. M. 

sccuonsnesliiipiabioelianies 
Selected. 


HINTS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
LESSON ON PSALMS xxxiIv. 1-4. 


Some of David’s psalms were psalms of con- 
fession, some of praise, and some of prayer, can 
you tell me which is this one we have read ? 

A psalm of praise. 

Yes, what particular thing was David praising 
God for? read the 3d and 4th verses ; now what 
did he praise God for? 

For he.ring him. 

Yes, he had prayed and God had heard and 
answered him, this filled him with ?—Praise. 

Yes, with gratitude and praise because God 
had ?—Heard his prayer. 

Now listen to me. What kind of weather is 
there in the northern parts of North America ? 
—Very cold. 

How do you know ?—I have heard so. 

So have [; but I saw a missionary last year, 
who had come home from those parts. He said 
that it was so cold, that one evening he was get- 
ting his tea in a place where he stopped for the 
night, the kettle was boiling, and the tea poured 
out quite hot, but before he got it to his lips there 
was ice on his cup. What is the difference be- 
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tween the knowledge he has of the cold, and 
the knowledge we have ?—He has felt it. 

And we have only ?—Heard of it. 

Which knows best about it ?—The gentle- 
man. 

Yes, because he has experienced it. Now 
why does he know best ?—Because he has ex- 
perienced it. 

There is a great difference between knowing 
a thing because you have heard of it and know- 
ing a thing because you have felt or experienced 
it. How did David know that God heard and 
answered prayer 7—Because He heard and an- 
swered his prayer. 

What was he able to say?—“I sought the 
Lord and He heard me.” 

Then he knew that God heard prayer by his 
own ?—Experience. 

Now I am going to ask you a solemn ques- 
tion. How do you know? If I were to ask 
you, does God hear prayer, you would say yes, 
but how do you know? Is it from your own 
experience? Has He heard yours? Can you 
say, “I sought the Lord and he heard me?” 
Some one might say to you, “ I have heard that 
honey has a sweet taste ;” you could say, “I 
know it has, for I have tasted it.’ You have 
all heard that God hears prayer, can you say, 
‘‘T now He does, for He has heard mine,” that 
would be knowing from your own ?—Experi- 
ence. 

My dear children do not be satisfied until 
you know by experience, that God hears and 
answers prayer. Repeat again what David was 
able to say, and which I wish each of you to be 
able to say with truth. 

“T sought the Lord and He heard me.” 
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the way.” While these to whom he had gracious- 
ly made himself known in the breaking of 
bread, were communicating the joyful intelli- 
gence to the sorrowing few at Jerusalem, Jesus 
again stood among them, with the sweet lan- 
guage upon his hallowed lips, “ Peace be unto 
you.” Then again was their faith renewed, 
and their hearts were comforted by the visible 
signs of his actual presence, which he was 
pleased to make before them, while he gracious- 
ly opened their understanding to the glorious 
fulfilment of prophetic vision, so fraught with 
blessedness to them. Then, with the promise of 
the Comforter, he leads them out to Bethany, 
and, lifting up his hands, he blesses them; 
and while he blesses them, he is parted from 
them and carried up into Heaven. “ Truly, 
having loved his own which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end.” 

Who would not believe in, love, and serve 
such a Redeemer? What sacrifice is too great 
that we might know his presence within our 
tried and tempted hearts, and realize the 
language to be availingly spoken, “ peace be unto 
you?” Let us trust in him at all times, and as 
we are faithful, we shall know his blessing to 
rest upon us also. 

New York, 1st mo, 27th, 1862. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ELIJAH COFFIN. 


Elijah Coffin, deceased in Richmond, Indiana, 
on the 22d of Ist mo., 1862. He was born in 
Guilford Co., North Carolina, 11th mo. 17th, 
1798, and removed in 1824 to Indiana, 

He was a firm believer in and able advocate, 
with both tongue and pen, of the doctrines of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as 
professed by Friends. But he was very far 
from resting his hopes of salvation upon a sim- 
ple assent to these doctrires, and a conformity to 
the discipline and good order of the church. In 
him his associates had a powerful practical illus- 
tration of his belief—that living faith which 
always produces works. Having found what he 
esteemed an inestimable treasure in the plan of 
salvation by reconciliation through the atoning 
blood of Christ, his heart overflowed with love 
that reached every part of the earth where fallen 
men dwell, and yearned for their conversion ; 
and he did not stand by and say, “ be ye warmed 
and be ye filled,” but gave liberally of his means, 
and worked earnestly and efficiently for the 
spread of the Gospel. He was always ready to 
co-operate with those whom he thought were 
honestly striving to promote morality and reli- 
gion. For many years he spent much time 
and labor in promoting the religious and literary 
education of the children of our religious So- 
ciety, and in the circulation of Bibles and 
Tracts, and in promoting the cause of soriptural 
instruction and First-day schools. His interest 


For Friends’ Review. 


FAITH, LOVE AND PEACE. 


Where, throughout the pages of the New 
Testament, does the happy believer find more to 
stimulate his faith, and inspire his love, than in 
the simple and touching narrative, given in the 
concluding chapter of the gospel of Luke, of 
the resurrection of our blessed Lord, his last 
interview with his disciples, and his ascension 
into heaven ? 

On the day of the resurrection, as_two of his 
followers journeyed to Emmaus, their faith 
sorely tried, and their hearts bowed under a 
weight of sorrow and disappointment, Jesus 
himself drew near; and when he queried with 
them as to the cause of their sadness, they 
made the mournful reply, “ We trusted it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel.” 
Touched with compassion for the sorrow brood 
ing over their spirits, with what pitying love 
and condescension did he yet again expound 
unto them in all the Scriptures, the things con- 
cerning himself! No marvel “their hearts 
burned within them as he talked with them by 
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in all these remained unabated to the last, and 
he spenta part of each day, as long as he was able 
to guide the pen, in these labors. He said they 
all afforded comfort in the retrospect, because 
he was led to do them from his love to Christ. 

In 1822 he was appointed clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in North Carolina, and 
served the meeting two years. In 1827 he was 
appointed clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 
filled this station till released at his own request 
in 1858. Of the various other important posi- 
tions he filled in the church, it is unnecessary 
here to speak. 

He “ore practical evidence to the value of 
prayer, his voice being often heard therein ; and 
during his last illness he often alluded, with 
thankfulness, to the fact that whatever he had 
asked in the name of Christ and according to 
His will had been graciously granted. This world 
he spoke of as a beautiful and a joyous one, and 
his heart overflowed with thankfulness for the 
goodness of God in permittiag him to enjoy so 
many comforts and blessings therein, and he felt 
no anxiety to leave it; but patiently and quietly 
awaited his Master’s call, with full faith that the 
transition would be to him one of unspeakable 
glory. On one occasion, after his voice had 
nearly failed, he whispered in the ears of one 
sitting by his bedside, “If my voice would 
admit of it I could pray and utter praises 
aloud.” 

While he often expressed his ardent love for 
the church of which he was a member, and for 
the individual members of it, as being greater 
than for any other, his enlarged and catholic 
spirit led him to appreciate the good which ex- 
isted in other denominations, and he said he 
loved all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ. 
During his last illness he enjoyed the company 
and religious conversation of many who are not 
members of our religious Society. 

He bore severe and protracted suffering with 
that calm resignation that is only attained by the 
Christian, and he frequently gave utterance to 
expressions of thankfulness that he was not per- 
mitted to be troubled with doubts. He said he 
placed no dependence upon anything he had 
done, but relied upon the merits and mercies of 
his Redeemer. 

About half past twelve on the night of the 
21st, he said to his attendants,—“‘I have al- 
ways had faith that I should be permitted a 
place of rest between these terrible struggles 
and my final release—and now I am init. Oh, 
how comfortable! bless the Lord for it.” About 
five o’clock in the morning of the 22d, he asked 
his son if he thought he was dying, and upon 
being answered in the affirmative, he said with 
a very pleasant smile, “I dont know, I feel 
pretty bright.” About eight he said to his son- 
in-law, “ 1 love you all very much, and am very 
grateful to you for waiting on me so kindly; I 
should be glad to be released.” Being told it 
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would probably not be long, his countenance 
settled into an expression of calm joy. Shortly 
afterward he asked to be raised up, and while 
supported in this position, he breathed shorter 
and shorter till,in a few moments, respiration 
ceased without the least struggle or any indica- 
tion of pain. 

During his entire illness, his faith in the effi- 
cacy and all-sufficiency of the atoning blood of 
Christ never wavered. And many of us feel 
that we are indeed witnesses that he was “ kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion.” W. H. L. 
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EDUCATION. 
WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN ? 


Were this query running through the minds 
of parents very frequently, as a habit, not only 
during infaney and childhood, but long after- 
ward, it might be the means of checking our 
ardor in worldly pursuits. For if we must know 
where they are, we are likely to know also what 
they are doing: and thus some thoughtfulness 
would be awakened concerning them ; and per- 
haps also some time taken from the eares that 
are wearing us down too soon, and devoted to 
starting, or helping them, in an early and effec- 
tive industry. Though we cannot give grace to 
our children, we can do much towards keeping 
them out of harm’s way, and from those evil 
communications which corrupt good manners. 
And if companionship and sympathy are helpful 
in the teacher’s government and instruction, how 
much more so in the parent’s. It therefore be- 
hoves us very often to query, Where are the 
children? We cannot always have them around 
us—that were not even desirable—they must be 
weaned from us and properly introduced into 
that world where the great battle of life is to be 
fought, under the banner of faith and of the 
cross. But if our minds are clothed with a 
right concern for them, as we query, where are 
the children, effectual, fervent prayer may be 
begotten, on their account, that temptation may 
not prevail over them, wherever they are. But 
let us keep near them, bodily when we can pro- 

erly, and when we cannot, near them in spirit. 
When the father goes to the plough, the seed- 
ing, or the harvesting ;—to the counting room, 
the machine-shop or other place of employment, 
should he not carry with him the recollection of 
the precious charge at home ; and in the many 
opportunities of introversion which occur in the 
various avocations of industrial life, maintain or 
revive a lively exercise for the preservation of 
his children? Doubtless, on his return to them, 
he will be the more cordially welcomed, and per- 
haps have signal evidence that his aspirations 
for them had been regarded by our great Care- 
taker in his absence. When the mother feels 
the press of home duties, and with the exertive- 
nessof maternal solicitude, lays to her daily task, 
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to provide, clothe, and cleanse, let her not for- 
get that there are souls to be provided for, 
clothed, and cleansed also; and that in our 
varied engagements to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men, our lives ought to witness 
that “ best things are uppermost”’ in order that 
we may have “all things in their places.”” Chil- 
dren that go out to school from a family in which 
these aims are sought earnestly by the heads 
of it, will go out, generally, prepared to the 
teacher’s hand. 

But, on the contrary, as a general course, it 
will be observed, that, where the father anxious- 
ly mounts the business horse in the morning, and 
rides him hard all day, with the mind so oc- 
cupied in the earth and the things of it either 
about home or away from it, that he almost for- 
gets he has children; or where the mother, 
striving to compass inordinate aims, is careful 
and troubled about many things--to have so 
many, aud such niceties—or perhaps striving to 
have just a little more of the common things 
than she can comfortably provide, with the help 
she has; and if she do not, like the father, a/- 
most furget she has children, yet finds them con- 
tinually in her way, even when they innocently 
ask some simple question about this great place 
that men call the world, of which they have to 
learn a very little at a time, every now and then 
as they can wedge themselves in between us and 
the various strange things that affect their unso- 
phisticated senses—where this state of social 
and domestic affairs exists, and where children 
run almost from morning till night, and parents 
take not the time, if they have the inclination 
often to query, Where are the children, except 
to hunt them up for meals or to pack them off 
to school, as a general course of things it will 
be observed that they have picked up, or con- 
tracted some bad habits, or ill dispositions which 
not only make hard work for teachers, but taint 
and inoculate many other children, who, coming 
from very different home-training, are brought 
into association with them. 

Then what follows? the poor parents are 
shocked, to learn from the teacher, or to see by 
the conduct papers, and recitation record, that 
their darling is not doing well. They now want 
to know all about him—where he is, what com- 
pany he keeps, and ask many anxious questions 
to solve the problem why he dont get along any 
better. Perhaps they even begin to suspect 
that he must have found some bad city-boy, or 
some bad country-hoy, who has contaminated 
him, and thus dashed the high hopes entertain- 
ed on introducing him to school. Alas! how 
much of this sorrow and disappointment may be 
attributed to the want of asking at home, Where 
are the children? There was a time to know all 
about where he was, what he was dving, and 
what company he kept—whether some ill- 
principled bound-boy——man-servant or maid 
servant, had been his chief companion and in- 
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formant. But the parents being so busy, or so 
lazy and fashionable as not to find time to asso- 
ciate with him as much as possible, to develope 
his enquiries, and give them a proper direction 
in order to elevate his mind and prepare it for 
the seeds of virtue, this responsible post was 
consigned over to hirelings. Some teachers, I 
think, and some parents I know, can thus solve 
the problem of their disappointment in the new 
scholar. Unskilful and unclean hands have 
‘moulded his passions till they made his will.” 

How much better then to ask often, Where 
are the children? and if we find wants growing 
so thick upon us, that our children are robbed 
of that nourishment which ought to flow to them 
from us why, cut those wants down! cut them 
down to bread and water and linsey woolsey if 
need be, so that we may get time to know where 
our children are, and train them aright. 

¥. W. 

Eleventh month 24th, 1861. 

ADDENDA.—It is intended by the foregoing, 
to intimate, that although good children some- 
times disappoint their parents’ expectations be- 
cause the teacher has not, in his school, closely 
enough imitated the parents’ part, yet that 
parents often disappoint themselves by not faith- 
fully acting their own part at home. “ Honor 
tv whom honor is due.’——The Friend. 





WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


William having taken offence at some remarks, 
which passed at the French Court, respecting 
his corpulency,—marched his army towards 
Paris, Sept., 1087. As is usual in all wars, 
the unoffending inhabitants were great sufferers, 
the country being laid waste by the Norman 
army as they advanced. 

The town of Mante was reduced to ashes, and 
even the churches were burned. These works of 
desolation were superintended by the king in 
person, and approaching too near to the flames, 
William got scorched, which, it is said, brought 
on a fever, and obliged him to return to Rouen. 

On his way thither, in leaping a ditch, the 
king received a hurt from the pummel of his 
saddle, and being unable any longer to sit his 
horse, he was carried in a litter, toa village 
near to Rouen. William the Conquerer being 
now exceedingly ill, and sensible of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, entreated the Clergy to 
intercede for wercy on his behalf, exclaiming :— 

“ Being laden with many and grievous sins, 
O Christ! I tremble; and being ready to be 
taken by and by into the terrible examination 
of God,—I am ignorant what I should do; for 
I have been brought up in feats of arms, even 
from my childhood ;—I am greatly polluted with 
effusion of mach blood, I can by no means num- 
ber the evils which I have done for these sixty- 
four years, wherein I have lived in this troub!e- 
some life, for the which I am now constrained, 
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without stay, to render an account to the just 
Judge.” — Erasmus, Stow. 

The king’s illness was short, and he departed 
this life on the following day. He who had 
been so terrible in life, was now no longer to be 
feared, and his servants, having no respect for 
his memory, it is said, robbed the apartment of 
the furniture, even to the bed clothes, and fled 
to their own homes. 

The reader will remark, that William reigned 
in a barbarous age, and overan ignorant people ; 
this may seem to offer some excuse for his 
tyranny ; but itis to be feared, that no such 
apology can be made for those troublers of the 
world of the last and present century, who al. 
though professing the Reformed Religion, as 
many of them did, yet gloried in military war- 
fare,—although attended with a waste of blood 
and treasure tenfold greater than the destruc- 
tion which marked the career of William the 
Conqueror. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO, 8, 1862. 





First-DAY ScHooL CONFERENCE 1N CIN- 
CINNATI.—We commence, this week, the publi- 
cation of extracts from a Report of the Confer- 
ence of teachers and delegates from Friends’ 
First-day schools in the United States, held in 
Cincinnati, in the 10th month last. The impor- 
tance of the subject justifies, we think, the ap- 
propriation of the large space which has been 
devoted to it in our pages ; and in the future, as 
in the past, while earnestly desiring to promote 
this mode of Scriptural instruction, it shall be 
our care to guard against exaggerating the value 
of “human instrumentality in the things of 
God.” 

It is true that, if read merely as a lesson-book, 
the Bible may become a “ dead letter;” and 
familiarity with its sacred truths does not neces- 
sarily lead to their application in regenerating 
the heart and directing our steps aright. The 
highest duty of the First-day school teacher is, 
therefore, apparent ; and to aid himin fulfilling 
it, isa great object of all such associated action 
as we find recorded in the Report before us. 
































































































HAVERFORD CoLLEGE.—The Winter term of 
this Institution, closed on Fourth-day the 25th 
ult., with the exercises of the Junior class. Eng- 
lish Orations were delivered by Joseph G. Pink- 
ham, of Maine, Thomas J. Battey, of Rhode 
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Island, Richard T. Jones, of Philadelphia, and 
Thomas P. Handy, of Baltimore; a Latin Dia- 
logue was spoken by George M. Coates, Jr., and 
Ww. M. Coates, of Philadelphia, and a Greek 
Dialogue by Daniel W. Corbit, of Delaware, and 
William Henry Morris, of Philadelphia. 
think it may be safely said that the tone of the 
exercises was high and manly, and the delivery 
very creditable to the students, and satisfactory 
to the audience. 


We 


The Summer term will open on Fourth-day 


the 19th inst.,and as there are several vacancies, 
early application should be made for the admis- 
sion of students. 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 109 North. 
10th street, Philadelphia. 


Address Charles Yarnall, 


GGG Oa 


EMANCIPATION IN THE West INDIEs.—The 





great subject of emancipation in the United 
States is, at the present moment, more widely 
and seriously discussed throughout our land, 
from legislative halls to private hearth-stones, 
than at any former era in our history. At such 
a time, it is of the utmost importance to bring 


prominently into view, and keep before the 
public mind, the safety and the happy results of 
British emancipation in the West Indies. “If 
it can be shown,” says the London “ Non- 
conformist,” ‘that emancipation in the West 
Indies has not produced social and_ political 
calamity, but has proved to the advantage alike 
of master and slave, all idle fears as to the con- 
sequences of emancipation in America may be 
dismissed.” 

An interesting article on this subject may be 
found in our present number, taken from the 
Nonconformist. 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Iowa, on 
the 22d of Ist mo., 1862, Henry Dortanp to REBECCA 
A. AypREws, both members of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing. 





, on the 15th of First month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Springdale, Iowa, Epwarp 
C., son of Edward and Lois Cook, (the former de- 
ceased,) to Amy D., daughter of Septimus C. and 
Sarah Sharpless, both members of Red Cedar Monthly 
Meeting. 





, on the 21st of Eleventh month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Rocky Run, Parke Co., Ind., 
Jouxy Henperson, of Vermillion Co., to Harmony, 
daughter of Solomon and Amy Allen, of the former 
place. 
sini lll cna 

Dizp, on the 19th of Twelfth month, 1861, near 
Camden, N. J., Josep B. Cooper, in the 68th year 
of his age, a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 
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Diep, at the residence of his father, Samuel Brown, 
on the 28th of 12th mo., 1861, Moszs Brown ; a mem- 
ber of Pembroke Monthly Meeting, Mass., in the 
27th year of his age. 

This young friend was endowed with more than 
ordinary talents, and the advantages of education 
and of mental improvement within his reach had 
been sedulously occupied; yet, while his prospects 
were bright, and a long career of honorable useful- 
ness seemed opening before him, he was suddenly 
prostrated by a severe illness during which he ap- 
pears to have realized more fully the emptiness of 
worldly pursuits and the all-importance of serving 
his Heavenly Father while time and opportunity were 
permitted; being led to urge this duty upon his 
nephews with great earnestness, and declaring that 
even while so doing we were but unprofitable ser- 
vants, and that Christ, our Redeemer, was all in all. 
He, several times, expressed his resignation to the 
will of God, and his spirit rejoiced in uniting in 
prayer and praise to the Most High with those of his 

family and friends, who felt concerned to put up 
their petitions on his behalf. 

He was warmly attached to his friends and neigh- 
bors, as well as to the members of his own family, 
often speaking of the consolation it afforded him 
that the family had been so closely united on earth, 
and greatly desiring that they might be re-united in 
heaven. 


, suddenly, in Lycoming County, Pa., on the 
2th ult., RacuEn, wife of Jacob Haines, in the 70th 
year of her age. 

She was a worthy Elder of Muncy Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. Becoming acquainted in the morn- 
ing of her day with the cross of Christ, and yielding 
obedience to its redeeming and purifying operations, 
she was thereby enabled to walk consistently with 
her profession throughout her lengthened and useful 
life. Possessing a gentle spirit, and much given to 
hospitality, she was greatly endeared, not only to 
those among whom she dwelt, but to many of the 
Lord’s servants and messengers, who always found 
at her house a peaceful resting place. 


home duties, and especially attentive in sickness, 
but did not show any marked evidence of the hum- 
bling effect of Divine Grace until about fourteen 
months previous to her decease; after which time 
she frequently manifested more interest in religion 
and other matters of importance. In the Second 
month last, she was taken with strong symptoms of 
consumption, from which she did not recover. Though 
so much revived as to be from home frequently, and 
some hopes entertained that she might regain her 
former health, yet, early in the Eighth month, she 
began gradually to fail. Though there was but little 
known of the exercise of mind till a few weeks be- 
fore her close; yet, after she became convinced that 
her stay heremust beshort, she evinced that the work 
of preparation had been going on; that she had fully 
realized that she had a hope in the mercy of Jesus; 
and that at times she hada clear evidence of her 
acceptance through him; other times expressed she 
could not see the way so clear, and much desired the 
prayers of her friends; and again saying she had a 
clear sight of her acceptance, and frequently that 
she loved every body. She had several opportuni- 
ties with her near relations and intimate friends, in 
which she was constrained to exhort all to seek an 
interest in the Saviour,—not to put off the work for 
a death-bed. 

Though much of the time her sufferings were very 
severe during the last week, she bore all with the 
greatest patience, and gave much pertinent counsel 
to those about her, often ejaculating a short petition 
to be released,—‘‘ Oh, come Lord Jesus! come take 
me home,’’ &c. 


Diep, on the 5th of First month last, Envina L. 
Mooy, in the 18th year of her age, a member of Cot- 
tonwood Monthly Meeting, Kansas. Her sufferings 
were long, and at times very severe, but were borne 
with remarkable patience, though it is believed she 
manifested a desire to again mingle with her friends 
until near the last; but she was heard to pray for 
the last breath to come, so she could be at that 
Fountain that never runs dry; and it is believed that 
she partook of that living fountain that proceedeth 
out of the throne of God and the Lamb. 





——, in Stanford, Dutchess Co., New York, Paun 
Upron, a beloved elder of Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends ; aged 81 years. 

In the departure of this dear friend it may be 
truly said that a prince and a great man hath fallen 
in Israel. Throughout a lengthened life he was en- 
abled to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour, by a 
humble and circumspect life and conversation, ex- 
emplifying the fruits of the Spirit in the fear of the 
Lord, and during the illness which preceded his 
dissolution, he manifested much patience and cheer- 
ful resignation to the Divine will, evidencing amid 
the infirmities of his declining years that his chief- 
est concern was to be found walking humbly with 
his God. 

As a pillar in the church of Christ, he stood firm 
in the support of all those precious doctrines and 
testimonies which our religious Society is called 
upon to maintain, and in his removal to the Church 
triumphant in Heaven, the bereavement is deeply 
felt by his surviving relations and friends ; yet, they 
have the consoling belief that his ransomed spirit is 
now rejoicing before the Throne, ascribing ‘“ Salva- 
tion and glory and honor and power unto Him who 
sitteth upon the Throne, and unto the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.”’ 


——, at Pleasantview, Jasper Co., Iowa, 11th mo. 
20th, 1861, Saran, wife of Henry Hadly, in her 25th 
year ; a member of Lynngrove Monthly Meeting. 
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WANTED 


In a private family, ten miles from the city, a Friend ° 
competent as Housekeeper, and who is familiar with 
the use of the needle. 

Address Box 1814 P. O., Philadelphia. 


———_-46 2 —_—___—_—_. 
THE POCKET ALMANAC FoR 1862, 


Published by the New York Tract Association, is 
for sale by 
Wx. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York, and by 
Josern Ports, at office of Friends’ Review, Philada. 
This Almanac contains the times of holding the 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, and also the Meetings 
for Sufferings, in America,—the early settlement of 
Friends in Carolina, &c. Price 25 cents per dozen. 
Seven dozen may be sent by mail to one address, 
for one dollar and eighty cents, including postage ; 
any less number, at 36 cents per dozen. 3t. 





, Near Bridgeport, Marion County, Indiana, 
Repecca E. Cox, daughter of Joel and Catharine Cox, 
aged nearly 25 years, a member of Bridgeport Month- 
ly Meeting. ' 

This young Friend was faithful and diligent in her 
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Live down calumny ; the best reply to slander- 
ous reports is.a good life. 
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SPORTS OF CHILDREN. 


‘*When I was a child,” said the Apostle 
Paul, “I spake as a child, [ understood as a 
child, I thought as a child,” (1 Corinthians 13 : 
11.) Some one has remarked that customs are 
banded down from age to age with less change 
among boys than through aay other medium. 
The transmission of the same sportsamong them, 
not only in the same countries, but in different 
countries and nations, affords, perhaps, some 
confirmation of this remark, At an hour’s dis- 
tance from Nazareth, on the way to the Sea of 
Tiberias we cawe to Er-Reineh, a small village 
inhabited by Greek Christians and Mussulwans. 
It was quite an unexpected sight to me here to 
look up and see a paper kite floating gracefully 
in the air. A boy was amusing himself with it. 
The frame, shape andpe ndant, gave to it exact- 
ly the appearance of one of our Yankee kites. 
I recognized elsewhere some of the diversions 
familiar to childhood. At Zebedany, a village 
on Anti-Lebanon, I saw a group of boys playing 
leap-frog ; at Kerak, near the eastern foot of 
Lebanon, 1 saw them playing ball; and at 
another place, the name of which I have not 
preserved, [ saw them playing hop-scotch.— 
Hackett. 


catia a cin 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


In 1833 the Act received the Royal assent, 
which decreed that slavery should terminate 
throughout the British empire. That beneficent 
measure, however, did not extinguish the evil 
at once, but provided for its gradual cessation. 
From the first of August, 1834, there was to be 
an apprenticeship of six years for the preedial, 
and four years for the non-preedial slave, all 
under six years of age being declared entire- 
ly free on that day. The new law came. into 
operation at the appointed time, and the change 
which transformed hundreds of thousands of 
slaves into apprenticed laborers was not only 


_ effected without bloodshed or disorder, but in 


all the colonies the behaviour of the people was 
most exemplary. Two years after there were 
such revelations of the violations of the new 
Act, and the cruelties practised by the planters, 
that the British public demanded, with one 
voice, that the apprenticeship system should be 
done away with. Parliament passed a bill for reme- 
dying the defects of existing laws, and providing 
increased protection for the negroes. But hap- 
pily the legislatures of the several islands re- 
solved on immediate emancipation, and even 
Jamaica, which long held out, was obliged to 
follow the example of the other colonies. On 
the first of August, 1838, the negroes of the 
West Indies became a free people. The great 
change was effected without the slightest diffi- 
culty or disturbance. Even in Jamaica, where 
the slaves had been most cruelly treated, Sir 
Lionel Smith, the Governor, refused to call out 
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a ror whlie,< or employ even a policeman. 
‘The influence of the religious teachers of the 
people, the moral restraints under which that 
people consequently exist, and the loyalty to the 
sovereign,’ he records, sufficed to pres. rve per- 
fect order in the midst of this great social 
revolution, and 800,000 slaves became freemen 
without a single breach of the peace, or the 
slightest sign of disturbance. 

Has emancipation ruined or injured the West 
Indies? “It would be difficult to conceive,” 
siys the London Review, “a wider contrast 
between the cundition of things as the planters 
imagined they would be—the idleness and de- 
bauchery, the ruin and desolation, they were 
sure would follow the emancipation of the 
slaves—and those features of rural industry and 
domestic comfort, improving agriculture and 
growing opulence, awakening intelligence and 

moral progress, which are exhibited in the 
emancipated colonies. Slavery was the destroyer; 
emancipation is the restorer. ‘The one teuded 
invariably through its whole history to impover- 
ishment and ruin; the other has awakened in- 
dustry and confidence, and laid broad and deep 
the foundations of lasting prosperity and wealth.” 

But it is alleged that the emancipated ne- 
groes are idle and unwilling to work. How 
then comes it that among the people who are 
libelled as ‘squatters’ on the land of others 
there are 60,000 families all housed in their 
own cottages; that they possess not less than 
5,000 small sugar-mills for manufacturing their 
own produce; ‘that the accumulated property of 
the negroes in Jamaica, since emancipation, 
amounts to 2,358,0002. ; and three fifths of all 
the cultivated land in that island is the Lona 
Jide property of the colored people—bought and 
paid for by their own industry? Is it a mark 
of indolence and improvidence that the negroes 
of Jamaica have nearly 50,000/. in the savings’ 
bank, and of their apathy that they support 
their own religious institutions at an expendi- 
ture of many thousand pounds, besides contrib- 
uting to the aid of foreign missions ? 

These cheering facts might be indefinitely 
quoted. There is abundant evidence that the 
West Indies are now more contented, peaceful, 
and prosperous than they ever were ‘under the 
slavery régime, which nearly brought these fine 
colonies to ruin. Spite of absentee proprietors, 
mortyaged estates, and the want of capital, the 
West Indies are every year improving. Once 
more we quote the conclusive language of the 
London Review : 

The dread of insurrection and servile war, 
which day and night haunted the colonists 
whilst slavery existed, has given place to a sense 
of perfect security ; so that, instead of a con- 
siderable military force, supported by a formida- 
ble and expensive militia embodiment, to keep 
the slaves in awe, a few native police, appointed 
chiefly from amongst the peasantry themselves, 
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are found sufficient for the maintenance of peace 
and good order. The progress of depopulation 
under slavery, which threatened to leave the 
islands without inhabitants, has been checked, 
and the native Creoles are rapidly increasing in 
number. An improved cultivation has been 
adopted, and machinery introduced to an extent 
never dreamed of under the old system, which, 
while it gives profit to the grower, enables him 
to supply the British public with sugar at about 
half the price it bore under slavery and protec- 
tion. The practical atheisw with which slavery 
overspread the colonies has given place to the 
benign and hallowing influences and institutions 
of religion. ‘The Bible, to the slave a sealed 
book, is now open and free to the emancipated 
negro; the Sabbath, of which he was plundered, 
and which, throughout the slave islands, was 
desecrated as the market-day, has been restored, 
and is now kept holy; while the Divine institu- 
tion of marriage, then disregarded and super- 
seded by uviveral concubinage is now generally 
honored. The revenues of all the islands have 
been nearly doubled. A more profitable market 
has been opened for the employment of British 
shipping, and the consumption of British manu- 
factures; while hordes of wretched, discontent- 
ed slaves, robbed of all human rights, ground 
to the dust by oppression and cruelty, and 
rapidly wasting away, have been transformed 
into a satisfied, industrious and improving 
peasantry, acquirivg property for themselves, 
and grateful for the advantages which the 
philanthropy and the religion of the nation have 
conferred upon them. 


italia cicacisitatii 
HOME COMFORTS. 


Wealth is not essential to neatness. We have 
visited a large showy house, in disorder from 
cellar to garret—nothing neat, nothing homelike, 
nothing inviting ; and on the other hand we have 
seen a low, log cottage, white-washed outside, 
and embowered with roses, a model of neatness 
and comfort inside, with its white window cur. 
tains, and every article of furniture handsomely 
arranged. This was owing to the presence of 
the excellent house-wife. But while skill and 
labor within are so important in this great ele- 
ment of high civilization, namely, Home Com- 
FORT, the surroundings of the house under the 
care of the owner should never for a day be 
forgotten. 

The fence should be neat, if not costly. 

Boards, hoops, barrels, and boxes, should never 
be scattered over the yard. 

_ The back-yard as well as the front, should be 
in good order. 

There should be dry paths, so that neither 
man nor woman need step in the mud to soil 
shoes and defile clean floors. 

If gravel or flagging cannot be had, let a 
carpenter make walks of planks. 





Provide a wood-house for neatness, comfort 
and economy. 

Provide a good frame for drying clothes, so 
that the line need not be stretched every wash- 
ing day from peach tree to hitching post, fron 
hitching post to smoke-house, from smoke-house 
to gate frame, and from gate frame to the place 
of beginning—with a forked stick, board and 
pitchfork here and there to hold up the sagging 
line. 

Fill the wood-house with dry fuel and a sup- 
ply of kindling wood—and the owner will never 
have to pass through a aold, smoky kitchen, nor 
eat sour and half baked brea}. 

Keep everything neat and clean about the 
barnyard, stables, piggery, Xc., so that the “ fame 
thereof,” in the form of various odors, may not 
be wafted on the breeze to the house. 

Remember the refining influence on a young 
family, of a neat garden, neat door-yard, hand- 
some blooming shrubbery ; and the healthfulness 
to the female members, of providing an occasional 
seat or arbor, where they m*y spend a summer 
afternoon in sewing or study. 

It is true that these comforts cannot all be 
enjoyed now, in the depth of winter; but much 
may be done in the way of procuring them, or 
making preparation for them. Materials for 
fences may be provided; gravel or flagging 
drawn on sleds for walks ; wood-houses comfort- 
ably filled ; rubbish either removed or avoided ; 
barns and barnyards put in order, and kept neat 
and exemplary; garden seats constructed, and 
many other preparations made, which the farmer 
cannot think of stopping his summer-work to 
attend to. 

Remember—the highest mark of civilization 
is attention to domestic comforts, domestic hap- 
piness, and t» elevating the condition and char- 
acter of the female members of the family.— 
Country Gentleman. 





tee 
From the Leisure Hour. 


THE LONDON HOME FOR LOST DOGS. 


It says little for our character 4s 4 “ civilized” 
people, that there should exist among us a 
“ Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,” and that the said Society, through its 
active officers and numerous friends, should be 
unceasingly at work in all parts of the country. 
Our magistrates, too—how many acts of savage 
cruelty they have to deal with, almost daily. 
It is a sad proof of the perversion of God’s gifts 
to man—this want of common feeling; but I 
would fain hope that much of it results from a 
want of thought. Of one thing there can be no 


doubt: too many of our children are systemati- 
cally educated in the common belief that the (so 
called) lower world of animals was created 
solely for the use and pleasure of man, and that 
their happiness is a matter of no moment. 
Young people should be induced to read, and 
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to enter into the spirit of those sweet lines of 
Cowper :— 
** That heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, which is not pleased 

With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feel their happiness augment his own.”’ 

if parents were to teach their children, at an 
early age, to love such sentiments as these, we 
should not find so many birds robbed of their 
eggs and their young, flies aud other insects de- 
prived of their wings, and every little creature 
that has life considered *to be an object of fair 
sport. But I am not going to deliver a general 
lecture on humanity to animals; my object is 
merely to direct attention to a special mode 
of kindly action in their behalf. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that 
large numbers of dogs of every conceivable 
variety and pattern are wandering all over 
London from day to day. People must have 
noticed, too, that nearly all of them have de- 
flected tails, telling too plainly of their dejected 
spirit. These poor wanderers are, for the most 
part, howeless, and in a state of semi-starvation. 
Many of them get run over and otherwise severe- 
ly injured from time to time, yet nobody is found 
to offer them a shelter. 

If any persons feel interested—and every 
kind-hearted person ought to feel interested—in 
the matter under discussion, let them listen some 
morning, whilst on their way hither and thither, 
to the conventional cry of “dogs’ meat!” At 
the sound of the great man’s voice, they will see 
dogs of all kinds avd conditions suddenly ap- 
pear. Where they come from is a mystery— 
nobody knows. Where they go to is equally 
mysterious—nobody cares. They always do ap- 
pear ; always come to smell the savoury meat; 
always get akick (or two) ; always linger in the 
distance, and finally vanish. That “last fond 
look ”’—have you ever seen it, gentle reader? 
Ihave. Only a few days since, I heard the 
well-known cry of “ dogs’ meat!” I raised my 
office window and looked out. Below I saw— 
oh ! such an original dog among the nondescript 
group. He was a compound of all sorts of dogs, 
finished up behind with a tail like the “ brush” 
of a fox. His legs—I imagine they were legs 
—hardly exceeded in length some two inches, 
while his body was unduly long. There he 
stood. The “last fond look” was on. The 
sight was overpowering. ‘ Give him,” shouted 
1, to the man, “a penn’orth—all to himself.” 
Amazed, the mun of meat, evidently unused to 
this sort of thing, did as he was told, and poor 
doggie went to work with a hearty good-will and | 
no ceremony. He had earned his breakfast. | 
He had often smelt it. Little did he ever ex-| 
pect to taste it. May my example add largely | 
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Let the words I have just written, introduce 
us at once to the “ Home for Lost and Starv- 
ing Dogs.’ When this benevolent institution 
was first established, (October, 1860,) nearly 
everybody made fun of it. “ Dogs, indeed !” 
eried one; “ what a shame to waste money in 
this way!” .The press led the way—the people 
followed in the outcry. However, it was a 
woman who had projected the institution. She 
persevered, took all opposition and ridicule in 
good part, and (of course) finally triumphed. 
The “Home for Lost and Starving Dogs,” 
Holloway, is now a permanent London Institu- 
tion. 

The very amiable lady who originated the 
“Home,” resides at Holloway. Her name is 
Mrs. Tealby—all honor to the name! She took 
for her motto, “ I cannot understand that moral- 
ity which excludes animals from human sym- 
pathy, or releases man from the debt and obliga- 
tion he owes to them.” 

At first, a few stray dogs only were taken in, 
and kindly befriended in the lady’s own private 
dwelling. Presently, as numbers increased, a 
gentle local agitation was got up, and the sphere 
of the charity became greatly enlarged. It is 
now no hole-and-corner institution, managed by 
one or two amiable enthusiasts in a back 
suburban street. It numbers four lady pa- 
tronesses, three of them ladies of title: it has a 
committee of seven ladies and four gentlemen, 
and its honorary secretary is a clergyman. The 
object of the ‘Home ” will be seen by an ex- 
tract from its address :-— 

‘Persons walking through the streets of 
London, or of its suburbs, can hardly fail fre- 
quently to have seen lost dogs in a most ema- 
ciated and even dying state from starvation. 

“The committee would willingly hope and 
believe that no one who is capable of apprecia- 
ting the faithful, affectionate, and devoted na- 
ture of the dog, can have seen any of these in- 
telligent creatures in that state without feeling 
an earnest wish that there were some means 
established for rescuing them from so dreadful a 
death, and restoring them to usefulness. 

“ The object of this institution is to give bu- 
mane persons an opportunity to relieve so much 
misery. 

“The parent ‘ Home’ is now established in 
Holloway, and all persons finding dogs in the 
state above described are entreated to convey 
them to it; and all persons losing dogs are re- 
quested to apply at once to 14, Hollingsworth 
Street, St. James’s Road, Holloway. As the 
funds will admit, receiving-houses will be estab- 
lished in all parts of London, from which the 
dogs will be conveyed to Holloway.” 

It will be readily perceived that this charity 
is founded on a sound principle. It begins ex- 


to the future consumption of dogs’ meat! Itis|actly where the “Society for the Prevention of 
a gratifying treat to assist in feeding a starving | Cruelty to Animals” leaves off; and I am glad 
to record the fact of the two institutions being 


dog. 
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in strict unity and fellowship. All arrangements 
are of the most complete kind. A man is en- 


gaged to take charge of the animals, to answer, 


the questions of applicants who bring dogs or 
claim them, and to keep the necessary record of 
in-comers and out-goers. Whena dog becomesa 
member of this happy family, he is named ; and 
this name, and his breed (if ascertainable ), 
are entered in a book under a particular number. 
A tin ticket, with a corresponding number, is 
then hung round his neck, and he is provided 
with a place in a certain trough, basket, box, 
cage, or tub, according to his temper and his 
bodily health. 

Of course, in such a motley assemblage, there 
must be dogs of all sorts, tempers, and disposi- 
tions. But they are neither better nor worse 
than human beings under similar circumstances, 
They are dirty, and want scrubbing and scouring. 
They are diseased, and want curing. If cura- 
ble, they are cured ; if not, they are humanely 
killed out of the way. Hungry, too, are they— 
very ; and it would seem as it the ugliest and 
least valuable had the most voracious appetites. 
How they gorge! I was greatly amused, as 
well as pleased, to mark the good temper of the 
man who has so much to put up with from these 
“ugly customers.” He has a name for each, 
and he manages them excellently well. When 
the “ roughs” begin to howl and yell, the sight 
of a certain stick, professionally flourished high 
in air, silences them presently. 1am happy to 
say that a large number of dogs have, up to this 
time, been admitted, a large number of sub- 
scribers obtained, and much real good effected. 
Still, however, funds are necessarily much 
wanted. It must be remembered that no dogs 
are sold. They are nominally “given away ”’ 
to any person who will drop a fair gratuity into 
the Dogs’ Box. And, as to a choice of dogs, 
everybody can get suited. A peep at “ the 
Book” will proclaim them to be of great 
variety. Heads are there of all sizes and all 
shapes, noses of all forms and colors, some dogs 
with tails, and many without. Ask for what 
you will, the “‘ Home” will produce it. 

It would be occupying too much valuable 
space to go more largely into the details of this 
institution. Nor is it needful, as full particulars 
may be obtained at the “Home.” That it 
“works” well is evident, and that it is caleu- 
lated to awaken a feeling of benevolence cannot 
be doubted. Do not let it be imagined that 
every or any dirty little cur is indiscriminately 
to be admitted here, and kept in luxury. No! 
Mordid sympathy has no place in this establish- 
ment. Were it otherwise, there would be good 
grounds for cavil. I have seen here a number 
of very handsome and valuable dogs, suffering 
dreadfully from want or accident when first ad- 
mitted, but afterwards looking as well, as happy 
—ay, and as grateful as dogs could look. 

I have much pleasure in concluding this 
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paper with a brief extract from a letter I re- 
ceived some time since from a very kind-hearted 
lady, who takes active interest in the “ Home.” 
The writer says: “I happened to be at the 
‘Home’ the other day, when a kind man 
brought in his arms a poor little Scotch terrier, 
whose feet were bleeding terribly. He had 
worn them to that state in his efforts to find his 
home, and at last sank exhausted on a gentle- 
man’s door-step. He was placed by the keeper 
in a pen, with plenty of straw and food. Next 
day, he was comparatively well, and jumped 
upon his benefactor with every demonstration 
of delight, fondness, and gratitude. He had 
not been in the ‘Home’ more than three days 
before he was claimed by a lady in the neigh- 
borhood of Canonbury. This is one among the 
many instances of the good we may do, and the 
sufferings we may relieve, of these most intelli- 
gent and affectionate of God’s creatures—crea- 
tures so dependent upon man that they cannot 
possibly, in large cities, support life without our 
help.” 

Then follows a detailed account of other par- 
ticularly interesting matters, from which I se- 
lect the following: “ There is yet another bene- 
fit arising from this charity, which you would 
not, perhaps, expect—the improvement in 
character of that much abused race, the street 
boys. When our rules were first made, those 
best acquainted with the London world said, 
‘ We must strictly avoid giving any “ rewards ” 
to those who brought dogs to the “ Home.” 
If not, we should do more harm than good, for 
even a few pence would induce boys to pick up 
and entrap the first animal they found without 
a protector.’ There can, therefore, be no mer- 
cenary inducement in the case ; and yet we have 
had numbers of dogs,in various states of wretch- 
edness, brought in by poor boys.” 

A variety of letters, equally interesting, have 
reached me from other kind and tender-hearted 
ladies attached to the “Home.” I have pe- 
rused them all with feelings of delight, and made 
their contents known far and near. Nor have 
I failed of securing “ help” in certain quarters. 
But the institution requires constant aid, and I 
sincerely bepe all readers of “The Leisure 
Hour” will assist in so good a cause. Pounds, 
shillings, and pence—a// “ tell.” 

ete 
‘* Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you.’’—1 Peter, v. 7. 
‘My God! if Iam one of thine, 
From anxious thought I would be free: 
To trust, and love, and praise is mine— 
The care of all belongs to thee.’’ Newton. 


(et 

Whatever passes as a cloud, between 

The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

Or seem less lovely, and its hope less dear,— 

This is our world, our idol, though it bear 

Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air. 
—Landon. 
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“EAT YOUR BROWN BREAD FIRST.” 


In former years, one of our citizens of the 
name of John Payne, who in early life had been 
a laboring man, and always dressed indifferent- 
ly, but who, by industry and economy, had ac- 
quired considerable property, was returning from 
market with a handsome rib of beef for roast- 
ing. 

On his way he was accosted by an acquaint- 
ance, thus: ‘“* Why, John, can you afford to eat 
such beef as that?” The reply was: “ Yes, J 
can. [ate up the shins and rough pieces, long ago, 
and now I can afford to eat the ribs.” —* But,” 
said he, raising his finger, “‘ If thou began with 
the ribs, thou’lt have to go back to the shins ; 
for every man must eat up the whole beef.” 

The writer was reminded of the above circum- 
stances recently, by an acquaintance tapping 
him on the shoulder in the street, and asking 
whether he knew of a situation for his son, who 
had been in the employ of a house that had 
recently failed. 

He stated that his son had been receiving 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, but he did not 
know that he had saved anything. 

There are many persons, clerks and others, 
even with small families, who live reputably on 
six or seven hundred dollars a year; but allow- 
irg even eight hundred ora thousand dollars, 
there might be from five to seven hundred dol- 
lars a year saved out of the fifteen hundred, and 
placed at interest. This in a few years would 
amount to sufficient to commence business with 
on their own account. 

A competence, and sometimes the accumula- 
tion of a large estate, has often been commenced 
by small savings. Those who have nothing but 
their own hands to depend upon, should there- 
fore lay it down as a rule to save something trom 
every dollar they earn. If they cannot spare 
one-half, try to save one-third, one-fourth, or 
one fifth, or even one-tenth ; but save something, 
however small, a special reserve as a fund to be 
placed at interest. 

‘¢ Little and often fills the purse.”’ 

A calculation has recently been made, show- 
ing that by the saving of only ten cents a day, 
and placed at interest, it would amount in fifty 
years to ten thousand four hundred and fifty-two 
dollars. 

How inexcusable, then, is it for a man know- 
ing these facts, and in limited circumstances, to 
place at risk the happiness of his family, when, 
with proper care, it might toa great extent be 
avoided. ‘* Money begets money,” and the savings 
from small earnings beget confidence, and often 
open a door for advancement. It is not what a 
man earns, but what he saves, that constitutes 
his success in life. 

‘If thou doest well for thyself, men shall praise 
thee.” 

MIQuON. 


—Philadelphia Press. 
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THE LOVE THAT PASSETH KNOWLEDGE. 


Not whatI am, O Lord, but what Thou art! 
That, that alone can be my soul’s true rest ; 
Thy love, not mine, bids fear and doubt depart, 
And stills the tempest of my tossing breast. 


It is Thy perfect love that casts out fear : 
I know the voice that speaks the ‘‘ It is I ;”’ 
And in these well-known words of heavenly cheer 
I hear the joy that bids each sorrow fly. 


Thy name is Love !—I hear it from yon cross ; 
Thy name is Love !—I read it in yon tomb; 

All meaner love is perishable dross, 
But this shall light me through the thickest gloom. 


It blesses now, and shall forever bless ; 

It saves me now, and shall forever save ; 
It holds me up in days of helplessness ; 

It bears me safely o’er each swelling wave. 


Girt with the love of God on every side, 

Breathing that love as heaven’s own healing air, 
I work or wait, still following my guide, 

Braving each foe, escaping every snare. 


*Tis what I know of Thee, my Lord and God, 
That fills my soul with peace, my lips with song; 
Thou art my health, my joy, my staff and rod ; 
Leaning on Thee, in weakness I am strong. 


I am all want and hunger ; this faint heart 

Pines for a fulness which it finds not here ; 
Dear ones are leaving ; and, as they depart, 

Make room within for something yet more dear. 


More of Thyself; oh, show me, hour by hour, 
More of Thy glory, O my God and Lord; | 
More of Thyself, in all Thy grace and power, } 


More of thy love and truth, Incarnate Word! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are’ to the 
19th ult. 


EnxeLtanp.—Among the correspondence published 
respecting the Trent affair is Earl Russell’s reply to 
Sec. Seward. It expesses much satisfaction at the 
conclusion arrived at by our government, which it 
considers most favorable to the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the two governments. The { 
English government, however, differs from Sec. 
Seward in some of his conclusions, and for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a better understanding on several 
points of international law, Earl Russell proposes, in 
a few days, to write another dispatch on the subject. 
Meantime, he requests that United States cruisers be 
instructed not to repeat acts for which the British 
government will have to ask redress. The London 
papers express much surprise on discovering that 
while the country was in a state of terrible suspense 
in regard to the policy of the United States on the 
Trent affair, a prompt note from Sec. Seward to our 
Minister to England, disavowing the seizure and ten- 
dering amicable adjustment, had been received 
there. It is now known that the note was read to 
Earl Russell by Minister Adams, on the 19th of the 
12th month, but its contents were not then made 
public. Earl Russell has sent a second dispatch to 
our government warning us against the ill feeling 
that would be created against us by the stone block- 
ade, and expressing the hope that it would not be 
repeated, 

Many of the addresses. of members of Parliament 
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to their constituents expressed the most friendly 
feelings towards this country, and a similar feeling 
prevailed among the laboring population generally, 
while the tone of the public press, with a few excep- 
tions, continues hostile. Many of the papers contain 
severe strictures on the stone blockade of Charleston, 
the only reply to which has been the production of 
some correspondence showing that Great Britain con- 
templated a similar blockade of Boulogne, in 1804. 


The United States gunboat Tuscarora and the 
rebel steamer Nashville were still at Southampton. 
The orders of the Tuscarora are, not to lose sight of 
the Nashville, to blockade her at Southampton, and 
if she should leave, to chase her so long as she should 
be at sea. The English government has stationed a 
frigate and a steamer at the mouth of the harbor to 
watch the two vessels. 


France.—The French Journals generally speak in 
terms of eulogy of the conduct of the American gov- 
ernment in the Trent affair. The Pays states that 
the government of Ecuador has requested the media- 
tion of England in Peru, and that England has ac- 
cepted the offer. 


Sparn.—A detachment of French troops have en- 
tered Alatri and arrested ten Bourbon officers. Alatri 
is to be occupied jointly by French and Papal gen- 
d@’armes. An interesting debate on the Roman ques- 
tion recently took place in the Italian Parliament. 


Turkey.—Immediate reforms in financial matters | 
are promised by the Porte. The system of farming 
the taxes has beenresumed. There have been many 
wrecks in the Black Sea, attended with great loss of 
life. 


LisrriA.—The message of President Benson to the 
Legislature of Liberia, states that there has been a 
marked increase in the agricultural productions of 
the country in the past year the sugar and coffee 
crops being a hundred per cent. greater than those 
of the preceding year. Vigorous efforts have been 
made for the supervision, support and tuition of the 
4,500 recaptured Africans located by the United 
States’ government in the Republic since 8th month, | 
1860, and the President expresses the belief that the 
complete civilization and christianization of these 
people will, in due time, be effected. 


Mexico.—Mexico is earnestly uniting as one man | 
to resist the invaders. The general government has 
the support now of all parties, and has levied a tax 
of two per cent. on all capitalists rated over five hun- 
dred dollars, which is cheerfully paid, and will yield 
aheavy amount. Uraga has an army of twelve thou- | 
sand men, well equipped, near Vera Cruz, and forty 
pieces of cannon. Zacateca’s troops, five thousand 
strong, and thirty pieces of cannon, were within fifty 
miles of Vera Cruz. Jalisco has five thousand men 
and thirty pieces of cannonen route. Each State has 
furnished two thousand more men than the quota 
called for. Cobos and Buitrion, reactionary chiefs, 
had been completely routed by Carrejaral. Majia, 
the Indian reactionary chief, had given in his adhe- 
sion to Juarez and taken a command. Cajigas, the 
Spanish reactionary chief, raised the Spanish flag in 
his camp, which so enraged his own soldiers that 
they seized and turned him over to the military au- 
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rect tax. A resolution has also passed both Houses 
instructing the California delegates in Congress to 
urge the establishment of a line of mail steamers be- 
tween San Francisco and Japan and China. Com- 
munication with the mining districts is stil) sus- 
pended by the floods. All the navigable rivers of 
Oregon are closed by ice. 


Domestic.—Bishop Ames, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and Hamilton Fisk, have been appointed 
commissioners to visit and relieve the prisoners of 
the United States in the hands of the rebels. Seven 
of the Missouri bridge-burners have been tried at 
Palmyra, convicted and sentenced to be shot. Gen. 
Halleck has approved the verdict. 

The Secretary of State has directed Marshal Lamon 
to discontinue the practice of using the Washington 
jail for the confinement of slaves, except when com- 
mitted for offences against the law, or unless lawfully 
committed as fugitives from labor, in which case he is 
to discharge them from custody at the end of thirty 
days, unless previously reclaimed by their masters. 

The Secretary of State has ordered the transfer of 
the privateer prisoners to Fort Lafayette, the govern- 
ment having determined to place them on the foot- 
ing of prisoners of war, with a view to their exchange 
for citizens of the United States in the hands of the 
rebels. The Secretary of War has issued orders that 
no further contracts be made for military supplies of 
foreign manufacture if the articles can be made in 
this country, and has revoked all orders for supplies 
from abroad. All outstanding contracts for arms or 
supplies must be presented to the War Department 
within fifteen days or be declared forfeited. 

It is stated that the number of messages over all 
the telegraph lines in this country during the past 
year was 2,800,000 yielding an income of $1,422,000. 

Senator Wilson’s bill for a new and improved or- 
ganization of the army, which he is pressing in the 
Senate, proposes to divide the entire forces into corps 
d’armee, each of which is to comprise three infantry 
brigades, one cavalry regiment, and three batteries 
of six field pieces each. Thus there will be three 
brigadier generals under each major-general. This 
bill appears to be received with considerable favor 
among the Senators, and has a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. 

In expectation of the success of General Burnside’s 
expedition in opening at least two Congressional dis- 
tricts of North Carolina, Marble Nash Taylor, Pro- 
visional Governor, has issued a proclamation order- 
ing an election on the 22d inst., to ratify or repeal 
the ordinance of the Convention of 11th month 18th, 


and also for the election of two representatives in 
Congress. 


Military affairs.—The expedition under Gen. Burn- 
side, which sailed from Hampton Roads on the 11th 
and 12th ult., encountered a furious storm, which pre- 
vented all communication between the vessels for 
two days. Several vessels were driven ashore but 
only one was lost—the steamer City of New York, 
which was laden with stores. Much difficulty was 
experienced in getting some of the vessels over the 
bar, their draught of water being greater than had 
been represented by the owners, but all the gun- 
boats and floating batteries were finally got safely 
into Pamlico Sound. Roanoke Island, it is believed, 


thorities at Acambay where he was immediately aoa rst point attacked. It has been fortified 


shot. 


'y the reb@ls, who have established an entrenched 
camp in the centre and erected five forts around the 


CatirorniA.—In consequence of the inundation of|isla:d. The expedition has created a great panic at 
Sacramento, the water being still over the first floor | Norfolk and Richmond. 


of all the houses, the Legislature adjourned its sit- 


Com. Dupont has succeeded in getting thirteen of 


tings to San Francisco. The Legislature has agreed | his gunboats into Savannah river, by way of Wil- 


to assume the California portion of the national di- ' mington river and the connecting waters, so that they 
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to the rebels. A bill was passed authorizing the de- 
tail of naval officers for the inspection of ships before 
troops are put on board. The joint resolution ap- 
propriating $35,000 to pay the expenses of sending 
contributions to the London Industrial Exhibition 
was discussed and rejected. The bill prohibiting the 
Coolie trade was passed, and the report of the Com- 
mittee of Confereuce on the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill was agreed to. The resolution to 
expel Senator Bright was again discussed on the 30th 
and 31st ult., and the Ist inst. , 


On the 3d inst., a resolution of inquiry was adopted 
as to the expediency of immediately giving notice for 
the termination of the Canadian reciprocity treaty. 
Laid over. The joint resolution from the House ap- 
propriating $3000 to buy cotton seed was reported 
from the Committee on Patents, with an amendment 
appropriating $1000 to buy tobacco seed, and in that 
shape passed. A resolution of inquiry as to an ap- 
propriation for experiments in the manufacture of 
fiax cotton was offered and adopted. The resolution 
directing the removal of the army bakeries from the 
capitol building was called up and passed. 


{nthe House of Representatives, Ely, of New York, 
took his seat, on the 28th ult., for the first time 
since his release from Richmond. The Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill was taken 
up and discussed, and several amendments were 
adopted. A bill for establishing a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States was 
introduced and referred to the special committee. 
Potter, of Wiseonsin, made a report from the Select 
Committee on the subject of disloyal employées of 
the government. The consideration of the report 
was deferred for two weeks. On the 29th, the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation 
bill was passed, with a provision reserving to Con- 
gress the right to reduce any of the salaries for which 
appropriations are made by the bill. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reported a bill, which was 
passed, appropriating $3,000 to purchase Upland 
cotton seed, for general distribution through the 
Patent Office. A bill was also passed authorizing 
the President to take possession of railroad and 
telegraph lines when necessary. The joint resolu- 
tion providing for secret sessions was passed as it 
came from the Senate. On the 30th, the bill to pay 
to the several States the expenses incurred by them 
in enrolling, arming, subsisting, clothing and trans- 
porting troops, was taken up, but gross frauds being 
shown to have been perpetrated in Illinois, the bill 
was laid on the table. The Committee on Elections 
reported against the claim}ofC. H. Upton, of the 
seventh district of Virginia, to a seat in the House. 
The Army Appropriation bill was passed as originally 
reported. 

On the 31st, the Committee of Commerce was 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of the 
passage of a law prohibiting the exportation of oak 
timber. At the instance of the Investigating Com- 
mittee, a resolution was adopted inquiring of the 
Treasury Department respecting the labor contract 
at the New York Custom House ; also in ‘regard to 
the emoluments of the Collector, Surveyor and 
Naval officer at New York. The Indian and Postal 
Appropriation bills were reported and referred. The 
report of the conference on the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill was agre d to. The Judiciary 
Committee reported a bill requiring railways which 
had received land grants, to transport troops and 
government property free of charge. 

On the 3d inst., aresolution was adopted instruet- 
ing the Post Office Committee to report on the 
European system of free mail deliveries in cities of 
upwards of 10,000 inhabitants. 


command Savannah river and cut off Fort Pulaski 
from communication with the city. A rebel account, 
however, says that Tatnall’s flotilla succeeded in pro- 
visioning the fort for sixmonths. The United States 
squadron was engaged in removing the obstructions 
from the channel. 

Advices from Fort Pickens state that the rebels 
have withdrawn a portion of their forces to Mobile, 
which they consider in special danger. 

In Missouri General Halleck is gradually gather- 
ing considerable forces toward Springfield. Curtis, 
Sigel, Prentiss, Pope, and others are steadily moving 
toward Springfield, where Gen. Price is evidently pre- 
pared to offer battle. 

Gen. Hunter has issued an order saying that in 
the expedition about to start south from that depart- 
ment, it is his intention to command in person, unless 
expressly ordered otherwise by the government, and 
that transportation not having been provided, they 
must proceed without it, each officer and soldier 
carrying with him only one change of clothing. 

Another expedition has left Cairo in twelve steamers 
laden with troops, under charge of Commodore Gra- 
ham, to join a still larger force at another point. 
This is evidently a fresh reconnoisance through the 
enemy’s lines in western Kentucky. 


































Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 28th ult., Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill, which was 
referred, for the revision and consolidation of the 
statutes of the United States. A resolution of inquiry 
was adopted whether further legislation is necessary 
to enable the Executive to take charge of the cotton 
and other lands of South Carolina now in possession 
of the government, and to place them under cultiva- 
tion ; also, whether legislation is needed in regard to 
the employment and support of the negroes in those 
localities. The bill to authorize the President to take 
possession of certain railroads and telegraph lines 
was taken up and discussed; several amendments 
were offered and rejected, and the bill was finally 
passed. On the 29th, Wilson, of Missouri, presented 
the credentials of John B. Henderson, the newly ap- 
pointed Senator from Missouri, who was sworn in 
and took his seat. The joint resolution providing 
for secret sessions of either House of Congress during 
the war was adopted, with some amendments strik- 
ing out the clause requiring a final vote on the pend- 
ing question before adjournment, and providing for 
the expulsion of any member found guilty of divulg- 
ing the proceedings of a secret session. The bill in 
relation to sutlers was taken up, amended so as to 
permit the Inspector General to allow the sale of cer- 
tain articles by sutlers, and then passed. 

On the 30th, a resolution of inquiry was adopted 
as to the expediency of requiring the chaplains of all 
vessels sailing to foreign ports during the present re- 
bellion to take the oath of allegiance. 

A joint resolution was also adopted authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to procure from our soldiers 
who are prisoners of war in the South, allottments 
of their pay to their families and friends, and that 
the War Department issue drafts to said families. A 
resolution was adopted requesting the Secretary of 
War to furnish a statement of all vessels purchased 
or chartered by the Department since 4th month 
last, with their tonnage, price, &c. 

The Committee on Military Affairs was directed to 
inquire into and report on the conditiongf the army 
hospitals. A bill was reported for the construction 
of a military railroad connecting Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

On the 31st, a bill was reported and passed, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to strike from 
the pension roll the names of all persons who have 
taken up arms against the government or given aid 
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